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PRESIDENT’S GREETINGS TO ALL SPATERS 


As you start a new school year, I am profoundy aware of the chal- 
lenge we face in SPATE together with the multitude of daily responsi- 
bilities which must be fulfilled. However, be assured that the pro- 
igress of our association requires the active cooperation of each mem- 
ber. I solicit your personal participation in our programs for action. 


I am writing this from the beaches of the Fiji Islands where the 
concept of reality could be easily lost. It has been my privilege to 
visit with educators in twenty-four countries while circling the globe 
his summer. There is reason to believe that certain approaches to our 
professional problems are making themselves felt abroad. However, 
he concepts of teacher selection and personal guidance during prepara- 
ion and retention, together with placement, are foreign to their think- 
ing. In fact, the critical teacher shortages existing especially in East 
‘Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, result in a united effort to pro- 
cure professional help at almost any level of preparation. 


I. As an association we are presented with an unequal opportunity 
to make international contributions in the areas of teacher selection and 
etention. To accomplish this we must consolidate the facts and work 
oward implementing our standards. Therefore, will you please send 
me a resume of the requirements being used by your college in respect 
o the above areas of activity. I would also appreciate your personal 
valuation of the foregoing standards. 


II. Your role as a student personnel worker in relation to teacher 
selection, preparation, and retention has been de-emphasized by a 
umber of administrators. I am convinced that all members in the 
teaching profession should be given the opportunity to realize the many 
ontributions being made by you in their behalf. A definite program 
of publicity is in order. I urge you to prepare an article in relation 
0 this aspect of your activities that will serve our just cause. 


III. We are looking forward to our 1962 convention. 


IV. SPATE is your organization. Your Executive Committee is 
endeavoring to continue the good programs started by past officers. 
e solicit your suggestions—please do not fail us! 


May I personally thank you for your past, present, and future 
ssistance in relation to SPATE. 


Leslie O. Carlin, President 
SPATE 
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EDITORIAL 


This is the first attempt of the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education to publish a journal. Since, this is a newly born 
publication we welcome your suggestions for its improvement. 

In this first issue of the Journal, it may be in order for us to be- 
come better acquainted with the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education and what it attempts to accomplish. 

Dr. William Edson, Director of Student Personnel, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, chaired a Committtee to define 
SPATE and outline its purposes and functions. 

These purposes and findings of the Committee are as follows: 
The Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education is 
| 


division of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 


Its membership is drawn from persons whose work gives them 
special interest in student personnel work and teacher education. In- 
cluded are counselors, deans, placement officials, residence hall direc- 
tors, registrars, directors of student teaching, college professors, stu- 
dent activity directors and others. 


Its goal is to improve college student personnel practices that con- 
tribute to the continuing development of programs of teacher educa- 
tion. 

SPATE presents speakers of national reputation, symposiums re- 
porting new developments, panels on issues of current interest, reports} 
of research, discussions of standards, procedures, practices, ethics and 
goals of student personnel work as these relate to teacher education. 


SPATE publishes a quarterly containing feature articles by leaders 
in student personnel foc reports of programs in action, research pro- 
sed, in progress and completed, regional meetings, organization 
usiness and news of the members. GUIDANCE IN TEACHER ED- 
UCATION, a yearbook, was co-sponsored with the Association for 
Student Teaching. SPATE co-operated in writing the AACTE pub- 
lication, TEACHER EDUCATION FOR A FREE PEOPLE. 

SPATE encourages state and regional meetingswhere personnel 
workers who are employed in teacher education may work together for 
better practices. It has as an objective the continuing review of per- 
sonnel practices as a means of establishing improved standards. Through 
cooperation with the National Association for the Accreditation of 
Colleges of Teacher Education it encourages colleges to provide ade- 
quate personnel services. 

SPATE was originally the personnel section of the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education. It is interested in a con- 
tinuing relationship with this and other organizations with related 
interests. It also cooperates with the Council on Cooperation in Teach- 
er Education and the Coordinating Committee on Collegiate Problems 
of Teacher Education. 

SPATE gives special emphasis to research in student personnel 
work as a means of discovering better practices. SPATE members 
contribute regularly to a wide variety of professional journals reaching 
many segments of college faculties. 
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COUNSELING IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE TEACHER 
PLACEMENT FUNCTION 


Wo. H. ZEIcEL, DEAN 


Student Academic Services 
Eastern Illinois University 


The role of the placement officer has changed materially during 
the past quarter of a century from that of simply being a “job agent” 
to that of being an educational administrator engaged in teacher 
preparation and educational and occupational counseling. The time has 
long since past when an institution tries to guarantee a job to every 
graduate regardless of whether he is professionally and personally 
strong or weak, competent or unskilled in teaching, stable or unstable 
personality, adaptable or rigidly conformist. Placement officers today 
insist that their basic job is to try to find capable people for respons- 
ible positions. 

Fundamentally the placement function has two facets: 


(1) help competent and deserving prospective teachers and alumni 
locate suitable positions and grow professionally in these posi- 
tions, 

(2) help school administrators find competent teachers for Ameri- 
can youth. 


It is of little value to argue which function is the most important, 
whether the prime responsibility is to the individual graduate of the 
college or whether it is to the schools of the state. Both are comple- 
mentary aspects of the total problem. This article will deal only with 
the relationships of the placement counselor to the candidate. It will 
jnot touch upon counseling relationships with employers. 


To accomplish the above goals it becomes necessary that placement 
officials become well acquainted not only with the academic records 
but also with the abilities, interests, aptitudes, skills, personality attri- 
butes and personal problems of teaching candidates. It likewise be- 
comes important that placement officiais know the problems of public 
education, become acquainted with school administrators, learn to know 
school systems with their varying philosophies and demands, and 
know something about the communities in which prospective teachers 
may serve. It is only with some knowledge of both the qualifications 
of candidates and demands of a given position that a placement officer 
can be of maximum value in his role as a placement counselor. 

It is not proposed to go into a detailed discussion of what coun- 
seling is for there are many definitions. The few that follow indicate 
something of current thought: 

(1) Wrenn states, “Counseling is a professional relationship between 
two people in which the counselor provides the skill in insight 
and therapy but in which both take an active part toward . . . 
a decision . . . on the part of the client.” 


(2) Williamson says, “Counseling includes all efforts on the part of 
both counselor and client to face, clarify, and solve problems.” 


aching} (3) Mathewson refers to “counseling as any mode of professional 


aid extended to the individual through verbal educative means.” 
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If these concepts are applied to placement, then counseling be 
comes a matter of helping prospective teachers at sound decisions re 
garding preparation for, securing of, and growth in educational posi 
tions. Thus counseling seeks a somewhat middle ground between the 
two extreme views on placement. Counseling negates the highly 
directive placement of “I put him there,” or “I moved him up here. A 
It also negates the strictly hands off policy where the placement officdterest 
as a clearing house makes known a vacancy to a candidate and seemsMost 
to adopt the attitude of teacher and school both beware. 


Since decisions both by students and school administrators are toc 
important to be passed over lightly, both of them often seek counselInforr 
during the placement or employment process. Many students wishjform 
to discuss employment with somebody and while advisers and favorit@some 
teachers no doubt aid greatly, the placement counselor could to greatapplic 
advantage spend much more time in discussing placement problemgemplo 
with sometimes bewildered candidates. 


things: 
(1) helping students inform themselves of requirements, opportuni#! 
ties, positions, school, communities, etc., 


(2) helping students know themselves, R 
(3) helping students relate points “l”and “2” in making decisions 

R 

Helping Students Inform Themselves S 

How often do we hear the wail from the difficult to place candi- if 

date or dissatisfied teacher, “Why didn’t someone tell me,” in con- C 

nection with subject combinations in most demand, state certification N 


requirements, living costs in various communities, or the details of 
professional ethics. While students should not be excused for negli- C 
gence on their part in not searching for answers to such questions, G 
placement officials are often in an excellent position to point out the C 
things to look for and to ask about in applying positions. P 
Several aids are available to assist placement counselors in these S 
tasks. A flow of information from placement offices to high school B 
and college counselors and advisers will provide a basis for sounder dei = 
cisions about entering teaching in the first place. At college entrance, 
plans can be formulated to assist in college orientation programs where] S 
through group meetings, information pertaining to teaching can be dis} lh 
seminated. Advisers can be supplied with information about major; If 
minor combinations in most demand, supply and demand data, howfhings 
curriculum electives can be used to enable candidates to meet better, C 
the demands of certification regulations or the requirements of partici Jc 
ular school systems. C 
Also the placement counselor is in a strategic position to be of C 
assistance to the teacher of professional education courses. He can} G 
furnish concrete and actual examples on many problems a few of which| © 
are listed: 
Problems of the beginning teacher as revealed in follow-up studieso use 
Problems relating to certification requirements in the home as wellbrows 

as surrounding states ents 
Problems involving ethical practices be for 
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Beh. Guidance for placements counseling consists of at least thredintere 
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ig be- Problems involving contractual status 


ms re- Problems involving retirement, tenure, sick leave, disability, ete. 
| posi: Problems involving what to look for in school and communities 
en the Problems involving writing letters of applications and in conduct- 
highly ing interviews. 

here.’ As the placement year opens, students become increasingly in- 


officdterested in placement problems and motivation becomes more easy. 
seemgMost placement officers hold meetings with groups of candidates and 
many aan offices are still able, in spite of larger senior classes, 

individual interviews with most of the prospective candidates. 
‘ounselinformation can be given to candidates in writing, verbally, or in the 
s wishiform of visual aids to emphasize the importance of and to point out 
avoritqsome of the effective ways of preparing good letters of inquiry or 
» greaflapplication and in preparing for effective interviews with prospective 
oblemsemployers. 
As the placement season rolls along seniors become increasingly 
_ thredinterested in many kinds of occupational information which most place- 
ent bureaus have on file within the office. Such things as the follow- 
ing are common: 
Requirements for certification in all states 
Requirements of state departments above the minimum for certi- 
cisions fication 
Requirements of regional accrediting agencies 
Supply and demand studies (national, state, local, etc.) 
candi} Information on school law 
nm con; Contract information 
fication, = Materials on local schools—brochures, reports by staff, local school 
tails of curriculum studies, etc. 
College catalogs 
estions, Graduate scholarship and fellowship information 
out the’ City and state educational directories 
Placement reports of past years 
n these Studies showing calls for teachers by major-minor combinations 
school Books, articles, and materials on job getting 
der dei _ Directories of college and placement officials of the National In- 
ytrance, stitutional Teacher Placement Association 
where Selective service information 
be dis} Information relating to overseas teaching 
major, _If the office also handles business and industrial placement such 
a, howfhings as the following are usually on file: 
t bette College Placement annuals 
partic Journal of College Placement 

College placement directories 

beo Civil Service information 
He can) Guides to career information 
f which, Occupational Outlook Handbook of the Department of Labor 


When such materials are accessible and students are encouraged 
studiego use them there is an almost constant stream of interested persons 
as wellprowsing, studying or looking up some point of concern to them. Stu- 
lents often seek from the placement director information which cannot 
be found or they seek to reinforce tentative judgments. It is during 
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such interviews that the placement director can render a counseling F 
service in placement which goes far beyond the older concept of simplyj would 
being a clerical go-between the employer and candidate. gettin 


Helping Prospective Teachers Know Themselves 


Guidance workers for many years have pointed out that a basic C 
problem in educational guidance is to get students to look realistically) and y 
at themselves—their abilities, interests, backgrounds and competencies and {1 
as related to the demands of an educational curriculum or vocationa N 
position. Koos and Kefauver in their book “Guidance in Secondary mater 
Schools” dated back in 1932 called attention even then to problems} confe: 
involved in “guiding students with low level ability and high ambition.”| ferenc 
At the same time they discussed the other face of the coin, “guiding}nothir 
students with high level ability and low ambition.” In each case alctaff 1 
basic difiiculty lies in getting students to face up to what they havelYet tt 
a reasonable chance to succeed in doing. While no placement directory Most 
would wish to deny a candidate from seeking a superior position, itl }jttle | 
is actually a waste of the placement officer's time and the candidate’s are, y 
time to seek only those positions which he has no chance to obtain), 

In addition, there is the personality damage that may result from con} ¢,joy 
stant rejection and the damage to the reputation of a placement offic 


if only poor candidates apply. . 
Here the placement director (along with other guidance personne! 

of a college or university) has an important sphere of responsibility) !° the 

Whether a candidate has a reasonable chance to obtain a given positio 

and whether he has a reasonable chance to succeed in that position ’ 

depends on a whole cluster of attributes. Too often a candidate has I 


not made a careful analysis of the job requirements of a particular \ 
"oon in relation to his own record, his abilities, his attributes, and 
is personal situation. 

The placement director (ideally given enough clerical help and 
time) can help candidates look at themselves. In light of job require- it 
ments in schools and industry the candidate should canvass and assess—4 are m 

(1) His college records as to standing in class and patterns of prep4fidenc 
aration including strengths and gaps sound 
(2) His particular aptitudes and interests—At times a student must feels | 
choose between a position with higher starting salary in a field 
of lesser aptitude or interest 
(3) His test data as it throws light on employment or job success it 
(4) His student teaching and/or work experiences as they relate tqTeack 
employment or job success. Were there important satisfactiong help § 
or difficulties and dislikes? N 
(5) His personal plans as to marriage, military service, etc. favors 
(6) His family and financial status. Is he free to go where the joljthe p 
is or must he remain in a limited geographic area because ofof car 
family considerations? Should he accept a high paying metrojoften 
politan area position or a lesser paying downstate position mor@answe 
to his liking? ducts 

It is against a background of many such things that student musfbegin 
decide what kind of a job he will seek. Too many seek and, if possible} assist: 
accept the one in a limited geographical area or the one which pay§consic 
the highest beginning salary. institu 
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iseling Few placement directors will tell a candidate what he himself 
simplyjwould do, but most of them can be of assistance in helping candidates 
getting them to know themselves better.’ 


Individual Advisement and Counseling 


_ basic One of the most important aspects of effective placement work, 
tticallyjand yet the most difficult because of the large numbers of students 
1cles—j and the heavy demands on time, is individual advisement or counseling. 
ational Many problems of candidates cannot be handled through written 
ondaryj materials or group meetings; nothing will suffice except a personal 
oblem conference. However, when there are 400 seniors, an hour-long con- 
ition. jference for each requires 50 eight-hour days of uninterrupted time and 
uidinginothing else to do. Most placement offices simply do not have the 
case aistaff nor the budget to carry on such counseling in an effective manner. 
y have Yet this individual counseling provides the adaptive phase of placement. 
irectoy Most placement directors would strive to be non-directive and give 
10n, 1§Jittle advice, but they do need to help candidates make, what for them 
lidate’§ are, wise decisions pertaining to their questions and problems. 


obtain). Questions raised by candidates are numerous. A few typical ones 
offic follow 


What about this school and community? 
What about the administration and school board? 


‘bility Is the job a good one with possibilities for advancement or does it 
ositio lead to a dead end? 

ositio Should I accept a position or go to graduate school? 

a> he Should I teach or go into industrial work? 

ticul Is the salary adequate? 

on Why didn’t I get that last job for which I applied? 


I have two contracts. Which should I accept? 

I signed a contract, but now I'd like to accept this other offer. 
equire- It is through individual conferences that personal acquaintances 
ssess—4 are made. It is through conferences that candidates begin to have con- 
f prepjfidence in the placement director so that he can help them formulate 
sound decisions. It is this type of work that every placement director 
t mus feels important, but too often has only the time to do so little. 


a field Counseling and Follow-up 


cess Intial placement does not close the book on placement activities. 
Jate tq Teacher preparing institutions feel that they have a responsibility to 
actionghelp graduates grow professionally. 

No agency of the teacher preparing institutions is in quite so 
favorable position to facilitate this growth as the placement office. It is 
the jolithe placement office which secures evaluations regarding the progress 
uuse Olof candidates placed in new positions. It is the placement officer who 
metrojoften makes visits to beginning teachers to encourage them and seeks 
n morganswers to their questions. It is the placement officer who often con- 
ducts follow-up studies which may throw light on the problems of 
it mus{ beginning teachers. Such information, if handled properly, can be of 
ossiblejassistance in future counseling of candidates and at the same time of 
h pay§considerable value in curriculum work within the teacher preparation 
institution and in the evaluation of its product. 
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In securing information concerning the beginning teacher the place-inth | 
ment counselor is in a better position to help the teacher in his problemsjstudy 
of adjustment and in offering suggestions regarding his professionaljeral v 
advancement. orth 


in 
Placement—An Integral Part of Teacher Preparation we 2 
To look at the work of a placement officer in the light of the pre- Tl 


ceding pages makes him more than a “job agent” or a go-between em- 1 
ployer and candidate. This philosophy makes the director of teacher Ore 
an integral part of the teacher education program and 

im with the responsibility to help the candidate make wise decisions|’ ~ 5 
regarding placement and to grow neeny in the position ac- 


cepted. Along with the responsibility for the task the placement office aK 


should have commensurate institutional status, personnel, and budge ins 
to do well the necessary aspects of the task. FE 
e fir 

fidenc 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN FACTORS RELATED TO {| 
PERSISTENCE OF STUDENTS WHO ENROLLED AS FIRST- 1 


SEMESTER FRESHMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF was f 
NORTH DAKOTA DURING THE FALL OF 1955 the hi 
Tomas BACHMEIER need | 

ge al 


The dissertation here abstracted was written under the direction of Paul F.from — 
Munger and Archie L. Gray and approved by Alton J. Bjork, Melvin L. Gruwelljo¢ hig 
and Bernt L. Wills as members of the examining committee of which Dr. Gray. 1 
was chairman. 1culal 


The Problem 2. 


The basic problem of this study was concerned with the identific- te Ay 
tion of factors related to persistence or length of residence of students§i,,, ;, 
at the University of North Dakota. An attempt was made to discoverktate 
identifiable factors available at the time the students applied for ad-[¢ 
mission which would be helpful to University officials to determine}... qe. 
the student’s chances of persistence to graduation. nd g 


Methods and Procedures cienc 


The writer included in this study only those students who register- 
ed at the University of North Dakota for the first time in the Fall of R 
1955. In the original sampling taken from the official student directory}t, nd, 
prepared by the Office of the Registrar,, the writer included all those}). ¢; 
students who were listed as freshmen. Transfer freshmen and freshmenjy,,qoy 
who previously attended the University were excluded. From the origi- persis' 
nal sampling of 819 students the writer omitted 130 listed as freshmenf¢ oo, 
who previously attended the University of North Dakota or who trans-— “7 
ferred from another institution as freshmen. ege | 

Data gathered on the students included in this study were classi- 
fied into three categories: (1) biographical data, (2) standardized 
test results and (3) academic information. A 

The total sampling was divided into nine persistence groups—P*!Sts 
eight groups (one for each of the eight semesters enrolled in which bf suc 
a student normally completes the work required for a degree) and a amily 


the 
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lace-minth group which consisted of those who persisted to graduation. This 
blemsjstudy was primarily concerned with the relationship of each of the sev- 
sionalferal variables studied to persistence of students at the University of 
North Dakota. The writer's major consideration was to determine by 
using certain criteria whether or not actual differences existed between 
students who persisted for a varying number of semesters. 


The following statistical techniques and procedures were used: 


1. Analysis of variance was applied to test the extent of variation 
between persistence groups for the variables involving continuous data 
such as the grade-point average and standardized test results. 

2. For testing the significance of the differences between the 
arious non-continuous variables, chi square technique was used. 

8. The Fisher t was used for testing the significance of the dif- 
erences between two groups for continuous variables. 
For the purposes of this study, the null hypothesis was accepted at 


e five per cent level and rejected at the one per cent level of con- 
idence. 
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3 Conclusions 


1. No significant relationship at the one per cent level of confidence 
as found between persistence and the following variables: size of 
he high school graduating class, resident status, religious preference, 
eed for part time employment at time of admission, veteran status, 
age at admission, educational level of parents, distance of residence 
Paul F.from UND, occupational commitment at admission, recommendations 
ag pf high school administrators, participation in high school extra-cur- 
r “ticular activities, and parents having or not having attended UND. 

2. A relationship significant at the one per cent level of confidence 
as found between persistence and each of the following variables: 
ank in the high school graduating class, sex of the student, participa- 
ion in college extra-curricular activities, scores received on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination, the mechanics of expression portion 
pf the Cooperative English Test and the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
prade-point average received at the close of the first semester enrolled, 
pnd grades received in each of the first courses in English, laboratory 
science, mathematics, political science and history. 


>gister- Recommendations 

Fall of Rank in the high school graduating class, scores obtained on certain 
rectory} tandardized tests, and the grade-point average received at the close of 
| thosebhe first semester appear to be of value in predicting persistence of 
shmenkindents at the University of North Dakota. Students also appear to 
© OriSl"Hersist longer in certain colleges and when enrolled in certain kinds 
sshmenbf courses. 

) trans- This information could be used on both the high school and col- 
ege levels for improving the guidance programs at both levels. 
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ever Suggestions For Further Research 

As a result of conducting this study, the writer feels that a need 
oups—xists for further research in the following areas: (1) an investigation 
whichPf such factors as the ethnic group, socio-economic background, inter- 
and afamily and inter-community relationship of students and the relation- 
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ship of these variables to persistence, (2) a study of factors involved 


in motivation of college students, (3) a study of reasons for occupa di 
tional commitments at admission, (4) a further investigation of the use ei 
of certain standardized test results for prediction of persistence, (5 re 


withdrawal of students for non-academic reasons. (6) a study of the 
relative merit of offering remedial work for entering freshmen in certain} 
fields such as English and mathematics, (7) a study of the students 
who transfer from one college to another within the University, and 
(8) effect of part time employment upon persistence and academic pl 


achievement of students at the University of North Dakota. fi 
al 
Ww 
COUNSELING AND ADVISEMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION, oe 
Carrot L. MILLER, ASSOCIATE DEAN 
College of Liberal Arts e} 
Howard University tc 
Teacher education in American colleges and universities has been, . 
under a barrage of criticism recently. The academic attainment le 
pupils in our schools, the quantity and quality of students in our teache . 
education programs, and the limited competencies of many graduat S] 
certified to teach have contributed to the current image of teach F 
education. 
Student personnel work in teacher education is in a pivotal posi . 
tion. It must be in the vanguard of the movement for recruitmen ~ 
selection, training and placement of able students. Are colleges an 
universities aware of the importance of well organized student personj,, . i 
nel in teacher education? What specific provisions are made for stu uidit 
dent personnel work for students preparing to teach? To what exten f the 
are counseling and advisement available for these students? a 
One aspect of a study of the coordination of counseling in teach re 
educations® concerns itself with these questions. Specifically, the in ~sag 
vestigation first sought to determine the extent of counseling servic L 
and faculty advisement through a questionnaire sent to two hundr P 
fourteen (214) schools selected from the 1961 membership list of th * 
American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education. Replies fro d 
one hundred twenty-eight (institutions) provided the data for this pre: 
liminary analysis. 
I. The Counseling and Advisory Services Available S 
All schools reported the xistence of counseling and advisory servicegervic 


for students in teacher education. The need for faculty advisorgcontri 
was recognized in the repeated designations. Academic and edugespot 
cational counseling are provided through faculty advisors andMany 
referrals made to college counseling officers in fifty-seven (57)fave 
institutions.t Two patterns are apparent in some of the moré 
complex universities with faculty advisory services and university 


counseling centers operative in forty-three and the addition of ath okt 
*A follow-up study that originated in a report presented at a SPATE Session 7 
of the 1957 APCA Convention. ~s 


+Ten schools referred to faculty advisory services only. V 
10 


| 


volved intermediate special counseling unit within the teacher education 


ccupa division together with a university student guidance center in 
he (5) eighteen (18) or approximately fourteen per cent of the schools 
e, report. 

of the The practices in the latter group are in harmony with the positions 
certaittaken by authorities in the field. Shibler writes: 

udents The centralized-decentralized plan has been generally adopted 

y, and in most institutions. It is important, however, that the princi- 


ademic ple of flexibility be honored at this level. The college which 
finds a distinct need for a given service or set of services, must 
after proper investigation, organize these functions in such a 
way that maximum service may be rendered to the student. 
In a discussion of the structure and organization of services, with- 
\TION., complex institutions, Williamson notes: 
In a large university composed of many separate colleges, 
experience indicates that it is unfeasible and highly undesirable 
to organize all personnel functions on an institution-wide basis. 
For one thing, the technical services thus centralized would 


sng be so far removed from the point at which the students’ prob- 
tachi lems are identified that the student may not be referred for 
ar aap specialized assistance. That is, if all types of counseling were 
ieact performed only in a centralized bureau in the university and 

if there were no persons trained to perform some type of per- 
1 . sonnel function in dormitories, the college deans’ offices, or 
Bese elsewhere on the campus, some undesirable results might de 
velop.” 
| In support of this position, Williamson’ lists three reasons for 


uidity in structure: (1) the possibility of bureaucratic treatment 
f the student and his problem; (2) the chance of jurisdictional dis- 
utes in referrals to specialized services; and (3) the conflict with the 
raditional decentralized organization of American instructional pro- 
rams in colleges and universities in which the individual college is 
n autonomous unit in the handling of its instructional affairs. 


ride“ In summary, the writer concludes: 
“of th Perhaps we may generalize and say that personnel services 


with the central emphasis upon the development of the in- 
dividual pupil, should be decentralized to the extent that the 
personnel point of view may influence the entire institution’s 
staff.‘ 

Student personnel programs in teacher education then must stress 
ervice to individual students. The programs must result in maximum 
ontributions to the development of the prospective teacher. These 
esponsibilities must be shared by teachers, advisors, and professionals. 
fany schools of education and departments of education in colleges 


rs an 

n (57}have recognized their obligations here and have developed programs 
© mor Footnotes 

ato 1Herman A. Shibler. “Organization of Personnel Services. Fifty-Eighth Year- 


ook of NSSE, Part II, Personnel Service in Education, p. 165. 
*E. G. Williamson. Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities, 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1961, p. 79. 
*Williamson, ibid. 
‘Williamson, op. cit. p. 22. 
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that utilize resources of their institutions and have made roy pro- 


visions for students in teacher education. The descriptions o 


the coun- 


seling and advisory services which follow indicate recognition of needs, 


II. Descriptions of Services in Selected Colleges and Universities 
A. Provisions for Counseling in Departments of Education in Co- 


operation with College Counseling Centers 
Brooklyn College 


Since at this college, there is no School of Education, 
but a Department of Education, the counseling and advis- 
ing services are a joint effort of the Education Department, 
the other academic departments and the Department of Per- 
sonnel Service. The prospective education student is coun- 
seled by general counselors in the Department of Personnel 
Service (as are all students) up to the time he is admitted to 
the first course in the Education Sequence. The Elemen- 
tary and early Childhood major from this time on becomes 
the counselee of the instructor of the Education course for 
which he is enrolled. The student preparing to teach at 
the secondary school level becomes the joint responsibility 
of the Education instructor and the counselor of the aca- 
demic department whose subject area he plans to teach. 
The counseling responsibilities of the instructors are taken 
into account in the amount of teaching credit allocated to 
each course. An Office of Student Placement is the cap- 


stone of the advising and counseling service. 
Chico State College 


Counseinc: Counseling Office provides 


counseling services for all students—persona 
and academic. 


vocational, 


Apvisinc: Each student has an academic adviser, usu- 
ally a faculty member in the student’s departmental major. 
Adviser’s primary responsibility lies in the area of meetin 
of course requirements for a degree in the student's sedect 
majors. Advisers are expected to know degree requirements 
and apprise students of same. They assist students in plan- 


ning course program each semester. 
Miami University 


Counseling Bureau on the campus, serving the entire 


University. 


Faculty advisers assigned to all upperclass students. 


Washburn University 


Each member of the department of education counsels 
and advises students assigned to him. Students needing 
more specialized counseling services are referred by the 
faculty adviser to the counseling services provided by the 


Dean of Students’ Office. 


B. Provisions for Counseling in Schools of Education in Co- 


operation with University Counseling Centers 
Colorado State University 


A Psychological Services Center is maintained, which 
handles testing and all phases of counseling, both routine 
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and specialized. This service is available to majors in Educa- 
tion, as weil as to the total University population. All stu- 
dents preparing to teach are assigned an advisor, or coun- 
selor, who is a member of the Education staff. Routine 
counseling, such as vocational choice and program plan- 
ning, is handled at this level. Advisors from the various 
academic areas of preparation are also assigned for each 
student. 


Idaho State College 


The College of Education has one Department which 
is called the Counseling and Testing Center. It serves as 
the Counseling and Testing Center for the entire institu- 
tion. The priorities of the center are 1) testing and coun- 
seling services to students and faculty (including entrance 
examinations etc.,) 2) Teaching services in the Practicum 
in C. & G. and Individual Testing, 3) Research in behavioral 
sciences especially Education & Psychology (we have the 
calculator & access to I.B.M. equipment, and 4) service to 
the community (includes testing services to schools for 
special ed. programs, referrals from private sources such 
as doctors, and public sources such as State Dept. of Health. 


Tennessee A. & I. State University 


The basic counseling and advising services in the 
School of Education are provided by faculty members. The 
head of each instructional department in the School of Edu- 
cation serves as the major adviser to the students majoring 
in the department. The department head, in turn, assigns 
each student to a staff member in the department for coun- 
seling and advising. The staff member becomes the stu- 
dent's “personal” adviser; and as such, keeps a cumulative 
record on the student and advises the student with respect 
to courses of study, schedule of classes, and social and per- 
sonal problems. As a basis for this educational counseling, 
the teacher serving as adviser to the student has a profile 
of freshman test scores, high school record of college scho- 
lastic record, and record of college activities. 

Other college personnel directly involved in counsel- 
ing and advising a given student, are the dormitory direc- 
tor (and dormitory counselor of freshmen students) dean 
of men, or women, and dean of students. Any student may 
be referred to University Testing Services for individual 
testing and counseling. 

University of Texas 

The general counseling services of the University are 
located in the building next door to the education building. 
It has been our policy to support the development of these 
general services and we, therefore, do not try to duplicate 
them. In our College, each student is assigned to an adviser 
who works with him on his program and on general per- 
sonal questions throughout the four years. This service 
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is supplemented by counseling in the Dean’s Office and we 
are now experimenting with an additional counselor to stu- 
dents in a project which is designed to research the values 
of such a person. 


. Provisions for Counseling Units in Schools of Education in 
Addition to University Counseling Centers 


Auburn University 


(a) A professionally trained counselor is available to 
students in the School of Education, Student Personnel 
Office. Also two advanced graduate assistants will be 
available in the S. P. Office in 1961-62 to counsel with stu- 
dents, particularly with freshman and seniors (placement). 

(b) Each student is assigned upon admission to the 
School of Education to a faculty adviser who is an aca- 
demic adviser and personal counselor. 


(c) The University Student Guidance Center is avail- 
able to Education Students for testing in areas of aptitudes, 
abilities, and interests and counseling on either voluntary 
or referral basis. 


Oklahoma State University 


In the College of Education there is a Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel who has the major responsibility for develop- 
ing and coordinating the student personnel program. Fac- 
ulty members are assigned students by major area of prep- 
aration to assist in course planning. 

Other counseling services are available to the College 
of Education students through the University Counseling 
Center and the Student Health Service. 


University of California 

A special office, the Office of Student Services, has 
been set up in the School of Education. A staff of coun- 
selors, graduate advisers, psychometrist, and _ clerical 
workers, assists candidates for credentials and for graduate 
degrees with educational and personal problem solutions 
and also carries on a testing program. 


University of Kentucky 

The general counseling service at the University is a 
separate counseling service; however, in the College of Edu- 
cation the advising and some general counseling is con- 
ducted with our own students and when special problems 
arise that are beyond the comprehension of our staff, they 
are referred to the University Counseling Service. The 
counseling and advising services in the College of Educa- 
tion are extremely hard to describe since they deal with all 
or any of the problems that may arise from scheduling, 
class conflicts, personal problems and in handling a host 
of special problems that would normally be alloted to a 
regular counseling service in the University. 
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University of Rochester 


We maintain a full-time Counselor of Students, matricu- 
lated students are assigned to a faculty advisor. 

The campus counseling and testing center is available 
to all students. 


UMMARY: 


The replies indicate an awareness of the need for counseling and 
dvisement. The adequacy and the quality of the services are unknown. 
tudent personnel organizations and workers must cooperatively estab- 
ish criteria for evaluation and apply these standards to program, for 
erein, student personnel may take a major contribution to better 
eaching and learning. 


THE SEARCH FOR RESEARCH TALENT! 


MERLE M. OHLSEN 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


1This article was adapted from a paper given at Ohio State University for a 
conference on research in guidance. 


This paper is concerned with the identification and education of 
esearch talent. 
To develop a frame of reference for this paper, I shall outline 


criteria which may be used in evaluating research and describe some 
of the most serious weaknesses I have noted in the research on teacher 


education programs, the selection of teacher education candidates, 
and the evaluation of the effects of counseling. Though I recognize 
he value of historical, philosophical, and normative-survey types of 
tudies, I feel that student personnel workers in teacher education 
hould devote more time to carefully designed experiments which are 
lanned to evaluate services and programs. We just cannot take for 
ranted that we are achieving our objective. 


Criteria for Evaluating Research 

— What does the research contribute to the field? 

— Did the author present a sound rationale for the study? 

— Were his hypotheses based upon some well-defined theory? 

— Does the paper indicate that its author has a thorough knowledge 
of the related research? 

—Is the treatment described in sufficient detail to enable another 
worker to replicate the study? 

— Were those who provided the treatment qualified to do so on 
the basis of relevant experience and professional preparation? 

— What subjects were used in’ the experiment? On what basis 
were they selected and assigned to experimental and control 
groups? Did the investigator take adequate precautions to 
control the subjects behavior outside the experimental conditions? 

— What instruments were used to appraise changes in research 
subjects? What rationale was given for the choice of these in- 
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struments? Did the instruments used provide adequate data to 

test his hypothesis? 

— What statistical test did the investigator use? Were these ap- 
propriate for his data? 

— Did he present his results briefly and clearly? 

— Was he able to interpret his results? Was he sufficiently cau- 
tious in generalizing beyond his sample? Did he stick his neck 
out and share some of his hunches with his readers? Was he 
able to relate his findings to others’ results and to explain any 
major differences? 

—Is the paper worthy of publication? Has he used good judg- 
ment to select the most appropriate journal for it? 


Though these questions were developed as guide lines which may 
be used in evaluating research papers, most of them also can be used 
in appraising research proposals. For additional suggestions in develop- 
ing research proposals I recommend Seeman’s (7) paper. 


Common Weaknesses in Research 


Allen’s (1) paper “Why Are Research Grant Applications Dis-} 


approved?” lists the following as the most common reasons for re- 
jecting proposals: 

— “The proposed tests, or methods, or scientific procedures are 

unsuited to the stated objectives. 

— “The problem is of insufficient importance or is unlikely to pro- 

duce any new or useful information. 

— “The investigator does not have adequate experience or train- 

ing, or both, for this research. 

— “The description of the approach is too nebulous, diffuse, and 

lacking in clarity to permit adequate evaluation. 

— “The over-all design of the study has not been carefully thought 

out. 

— “The investigator appears to be unfamiliar with recent pertinent 

literature or methods, or both. 

— “The investigator's previously published work in this field does 

not inspire confidence.” 

Many of the problems which those of us in student personnel 

work in teacher education are concerned with must be studied in a 

non-laboratory setting. Therefore, we must be satisfied with something 

less than perfect controls. Sometimes we compromise more than is 

necessary. Goldstein's (4) admonition is one that we should re-read 
periodically: 

. .. applied psychology has developed a tradition of hasty 
approximations, and laxity with respect to error . . . It is routine 
for a nonrigorous applied psychologist to ask himself; “How 
much sloppiness can I permit and still have something?’ 

It must be granted that scientific discoveries can be made, 
on occasion, in spite of abundant experimental error . . . None- 
theless. error must properly be viewed as a matter of discom- 
fort and admitted only when there is no alternative. Psycholo- 
gists working in the applied tradition miss opportunities for 
progress because they sample where they might have con- 
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trolled or accept imperfect connections where avoidable error 
has prevented them from investigating the possibility of full 
determinancy. 


Recently I wrote a paper (5) for which I had to review the re- 
search literature on counseling adolescents. In these research papers 
I noted certain weaknesses which I believe also are found in the col- 
lege personnel research—in fact, almost a third of the studies reviewed 
were conducted in a college setting. If we are to stimulate the quality 
of research which is needed, and if practitioners are to use the researc 

findings, we must improve (1) our methods for selecting research 
subjects, including adequate controls; (2) our techniques for apprais- 
ing the growth they achieve; (3) our definitions of the treatment pro- 
vided, and our description of the qualifications of those who provide 
the treatment; and (4) our techniques for identifying and educating 
research talents. Since this paper is primarily concerned with the 
last point, I shall devote the rest of the paper to it. 


Developing Research Talent 
Our task is to identify research talent, to recruit these young 
people to the field, and to educate them for their research responsibili- 
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Identification 2 
Taylor's (8) APA Committee said 


. . . High intelligence is a prerequisite for good research 

work, and there is no substitute for it. High intelligence alone, 
however, will not produce a good research man; beyond some 
high minimum level other characteristics become important. 
It is likley that among these are such characteristics as perser- 
verance on a problem with avoidance of premature closure, 
ability to work intensively for long periods of time, and crea- 
tivity in devising good research questions—characteristics 
which are not necessarily correlated with intelligence at higher 
levels . . . A high grade record may be evidence of high in- 
telligence. but it also may be evidence of a tendency to social 
conformity which may be undesirable for research . . . Even 
more important, evidence must be sought of those charac- 
teristics such as independence of thought and creativity with- 
out which high intelligence is of little use in research. 

In addition to scholastic aptitude, school performance, and in- 
erest exhibited in original inquiry, Cronbach (2), Taylor (9), and 
Thistlethwaite (10) also stressed the importance of creativity. 

With reference to the undergraduate record Fattu (3) developed 
his case as follows: 

It was suggested that a high grade in undergraduate work 
might be evidence of conformity that might be undesirable in 
research. Undergraduate performance in tasks requiring crea- 
tivity, originality, and intellectual nonconformity were thought 
of as probably lies better predictors. Motivation toward re- 
search was also considered a prime criterion for selection. 
Perserverance seemed a significant factor in scientific achieve- 
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ment. It seems reasonable to believe that the more complex 

the area of investigation, the more sustained effort is required. 
Recruiting 

Recruiting research workers must begin long before college. What 
I am talking about is not mere recruiting, but a way of life that nur- 
tures scholarship. Some parents encourage it by exhibiting interest in 
their children’s questions and by honestly trying to help their children 
find the answers to their questions. Schools nurture it by early identi- 
fication of the intellectually gifted, by taking note of each individual's 
special interests and by helping each locate stimulating material to 
foster these interests, by providing challenging learning experiences. 
and by encouraging independent thinking. Where most successful, 
arents and teachers convert the child’s curiosity into the scholar’s 
ove of learning. 


Unfortunately, there also are negative forces which interfere with 
the development of these scholarly attitudes. This means that more 
of the students with good research potential must be identified and 


encouraged to attend college. To aeons this will require coopera-}, 


tion between high school counselors, college counselors, and admission 
officers. For high school counselors it means helping some bright 
students who have not earned top grades to develop challenging edu- 
cational plans. It also means trying to help them get to know and to 
work with teachers who can further their academic interest and who 
can accept their independent thinking. College counselors and ad- 
mission officers should help school counselors identify these students— 
both by reviewing the research evidence for them and by doing co- 
operative research with them. I also am concerned about rigid col- 
lege admission policies which make no provision for admitting some 
good potential researchers who were discovered late in their high 
school careers. 

For college students, taking note of their work seems to be im- 
portant. Rogge (6) compared college seniors who had made plans fo: 


graduate study immediately following graduation with those who hadj, 


no interest in further study. For our purposes it is interesting to note 
that significantly more (almost all) of the former reported that a staff 
member in their major department had shown a personal interest i 
them and had involved them in a research ase i 

Two years ago Ohio State University developed a plan for superio 
students to encourage the very thing Rogge found. These undergrad 
uates are called research scholars and serve as research assistants fo: 
some of the top scholars in the University. “The program has a three 
fold purpose: to recognize superior academic achievement, to encourage 
outstanding students to go into college teaching, and to rescue suc 
students from jobs not related to their studies.” (11) 

This fall the University of Illinois developed a program for out 
standing undergraduates in Education who are interested in educa 
tional research and college teaching. Students will be admitted to the 
program after completing sixty semester hours in a fairly typical libera 
arts sequence; perhaps the one exception is that more mathematics is 
required than for most such programs. Each student will be assigned 
to an adviser in his chosen speciality who normally advises primaril 
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x doctoral candidates. The program provides for many electives to help 
. each student develop background in relevant disciplines for his special- 
ization. For example, those who plan to specialize in history of educa- 
tion will be encouraged to select electives from a list of courses in his- 
tory and philosophy whereas those who plan to specialize in education- 
al psychology, sociology, and mathematics courses. Education courses 
include several courses which other students usually take in masters’ 
degree programs. The program also includes some courses designed 
especially for these promising young scholars—e.g., a high level seminar 
on the teaching-learning process is substituted for the methods course 
that most seniors take. In addition to recognizing scholarship and pro- 
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cast viding personal contacts with top scholars in Education, the program 
olar’d also tries to provide challenging course work in preparation for gradu- 


ate study and a career in educational research. 


The Ohio State program and Illinois program are only humble 
beginning efforts to recruit potential researchers. More must be done 
to attract promising young people to educational research. Walker 
(12) recently suggested that more funds must be made available for 
educational research and that parents, as well as school people. must 
be helped to appreciate the need for and the value of educational re- 
search. Fattu (3) concluded that colleges of education also must make 
a greater effort to develop a favorable intellectual climate for research 
by Fiving adequate financial support, by making time and facilities 
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available for research, and by giving significant consideration to re- 
search competencies when employing new staff. 
co-} Education 
col- In order to educate a man at the graduate school level for re- 
eel search that man must first have a professional goal which is meaningful 
181 to him. He must select an area of study for which he is hungry for 
. | knowledge. With help of a good adviser who is a research man he 
a ‘tor can then plan a program which includes the necessary course work 
vogiee in his speciality, in related academic fields, and in research design 
0 haci and statistical methods. Obviously, a good research scholar knows his 
° a own field very well, and he reads widely throughout his professional 
career. 


Not only is a favorable intellectual climate necessary to attract 
sperior potential research scholars but it is also necessary to hold them and to 
rgrad4 develop them. Nothing excites bright young people about research 
nts for like active participation in a good project. Fattu (3) concluded that 
three4 the best preparation for research is an apprenticeship to a skilled re- 
ourage seacher. Taylor's committee (8) said 


e suc Probably the most important part of education for research 

in psychology is what may be called apprenticeship. Appren- 
or out ticeship here is broadly defined to include, not only close work- 
educa ing relation with a specific faculty member who himself is 
to the actively engaged in research, but also exposure to a more gen- 
libera eral atmosphere of productive and creative work. As we have 
atics 1s emphasized, much that is important in research training cannot 
signed be taught in didactic courses. It can only be learned through 
imaril participation in research itself. Moreover, the apprenticeship is 
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peculiarly suited to the development of each individual in A 
terms of his own interests and abilities. In the day-to-day 
inter-action of ongoing research, the senior man serves as a 
teacher and also to some extent as a model; much of the ‘know 
how’ of research, in both a scientific and a professional sense, 
can be transmitted only in this fashion. Central to the educa- 
tion for research is a He which itself is actually doing re- 
search. H 


Better financial support alone cannot solve the problem. but itfhe gi 
can help. Adequate financial support over a period of time enablespgree 
investigators to embark on long-range projects which produce highfhave ! 
quality results and provide a variety of research experiences. Suchpf the 
long-term support also enables the investigators to make commitments§extbo 
to graduate students and post-doctoral research associates. For thegtrong 
young post-doctorate who showed promise as a researcher while stillfor gu 
in graduate school, a good experience in an exciting research projectfm det 
is often just what he needs to motivate him to initiate a research pro-philos 
gram of his own. proces 
It 
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in AN EFFECTIVE PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Ly COULD PROMOTE BETTER TRAINING FOR 
a CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


EucEeNnE D. Kop .irz 


a- Assistant Professor of Psychology and Guidance 
Colorado State College 


How long has it been since you encountered a really new idea in 
but itfhe guidance and counseling field? Many persons in the profession 
nablesagree that new and more productive methods, techniques, and theories 
» highfhave not been developed over the past ten years. A critical review 
Such®f the literature in our professional journals and the content of the 
tmentsgextbooks that are generally used in guidance and counseling classes 
or thegtrongly supports this contention. The same tools and _ techniques 
le stillfor guidance which have been known for years are generally discussed 
projectim detail with a minimum of discussion devoted to the theories and 
h pro-philosophies that undergird the methods employed in the guidance 
process. 
It has also been my observation that many so-called school guid- 
,pnce-counselors and teachers who have been given guidance responsi- 
oved?” bilities have taken only those courses that deal with the tools and 
echniques used in guidance. These people have become acquainted 
\ology”With the methods but in many cases have not had a supervised prac- 
icum dealing with the application of them. As a result, for example, 
Prepa-Pany who teach and counsel, fail to realize the limitations of the 
arious psychological instruments used in guidance. A student’s re- 
lponse to such forced-choice paper and pencil tests of personality, in- 
1d Set-felligence, educational-vocational preferences can be scored quickly and 
profile of his performance made. To the naive teacher or counselor, 
is information is often interpreted as a discrete measure of one’s 
bility to perform now in a given area and an accurate prediction of his 
ture performances and successes. For the knowledgeable and truly 
xperienced teacher and counselor these kinds of data are interpreted 
nd used in a more general manner. Many professors of education 
ho take the time to meet and talk with teachers during the academic 
ear at their schools will find many instances is crudely defined and 
oorly facilitated. 
ologist,j In order to alter this situation, it is my belief that college students 
ho are preparing to teach in our public elementary and secondary 
arch ingchools should have incorporated into their professional education pro- 
raining§ram content which deals with guidance and counseling programs and 
rocesses. This should help the prospective teacher in developing a 
idance point of view when dealing with the various problems that 
onfront our school aged youth today. It would be appropriate and 
ecessary that the philosophy of guidance should include the acceptance 
opmentff the child for whatever he is—whether he is academically talented 
t non-academically inclined, creative or non-creative; handsome or 
nattractive. The teacher should always attempt to understand the 
udent’s perceptions of his world and how he feels about certain sit- 
ations. Through a sympathetic, empathetic and understanding re- 
tionship, the child should gain greater insight into his own behavior 
d become a more fully developed and integrated individual. 
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Guidance should be for all youth—for the superior student as welpituati 
as for the slow learner; not only for the emotionally disturbed but fog™€™ 
those who may seek basic educational-vocational information and guid F 
ance so that occupational choices may be made with greater confidencegession 

All of this is an old idea but on the whole it is not effectivelyproble 
facilitated. Perhaps the tragedy is not that there has not been a newgchool 
idea developed and advanced in guidance and counseling for over tegunders 
years, but that the old ones have not been carefully communicated in @vhile | 


a manner to counselors in training and to those preparing As 
to teach. hew 4a] 
timuls 


A Proposal 

For purposes of improving the professional education progra 
which are required of those who plan to teach in public elementargnd se 
and secondary schools, it would seem appropriate that a strong guid ollege 
ance program could provide better training for the classroom teachetichoo!: 
To obtain this objective I would like to advance the following, rathehnd ab 
broadly outlined proposal for your consideration. ng the 

First, it seems necessary to require each person training to befeeling 
come a teacher in the elementary or secondary school to take at leasfrain t 
one course in guidance before he receives the baccalaureate degrefo bac 
and teaching certificate. This course would be introductory in natur$ive u: 
with emphasis placed on the purpose of guidance programs and t 
importance and complexity of the guidance task. The teacher-to-b 
might learn to differentiate between the role of the classroom teache 
in the guidance program who offers advice and friendship and throm tl 
role of the professional counselor who offers systematic counseling s@vith re 
that the student-counselee might better be prepared to make certaiibserv: 
requird decisions. Also important in an introductory course in guidfo put 
ance would be to help the teacher in training to develop a meaningfup resul 
guidance point of view. It does not seem appropriate to me that teachfmeric 
ers should be involved in the skills courses per se, but rather take thos@djustit 
particular courses that would give the potential teacher an understand 
ing of guidance programs and processes. 

Secondly, it would seem logical that graduate training in guidance 


hem 
real 


onclu 
W 


for the classroom teacher might come after his first year of teaching AN 
The number of courses could be limited to two or three carefully sele 

ed courses that might help him in collecting meaningful data abo 
individuals in his classes, and in obtaining and using effectively ed 
cational-vocational information. I would also encourage the classroor 


teacher to take specific classes in such areas as psychology, sociolog 
anthropology, and other such discipline courses for purposes of givi | 
him a solid foundation for his guidance courses. Knowledge in any @f the 
the above areas would give important additional substance to the guidssue is 
ance courses. the 

Thirdly, it would be advisable for colleges and universities in t nd Tie 
area to conduct guidance in-service training sessions with elementary 1954) 
and secondary teachers in their schools at sometime oe thfwo fu 
year. Persons new to the teaching field as well as those who have beegVatter: 
teaching for a number of years, (this would include the entire facultypfirectio 
should be required to participate in the activities. The college pr@tudies 
fessor who conducts such sessions should be ready to meet the reqnittee | 
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ituations that confront teachers regarding problems in guiding our 
fomimerican youth today. 
1 guid Fourthly, it is suggested that teachers who attend summer school 
idencegessions or night classes in guidance be allowed to work with student 
ctivelyproblem cases which they have encountered during their regular 
a newgchool year. In this way the tools, techniques, and theories which 
ver temndergird a person’s guidance point of view might be tried and tested 
2d in gvhile attempting to resolve the specific problem. 
paring As a result of this last suggestion it is hoped that new content and 
hew approaches to guidance and counseling would evolve. This should 
timulate professors purposes of education and guidance and bring 
hem close again to the real problems of youth. It should help them 
OgraM¥o realize more fully the problems which confront today’s elementary 
1entar&nd secondary teachers. Many of us, who teach graduate courses in 
5 Suldsollege, are guilty of not visiting regularly elementary and secondary 
eachet§chools for purposes of observing the present school situation as it exists 
rathé&nd about which we so freely teach. As we grow older, I have a feel- 
ng that it becomes more difficult for adults to really understand with 
to befeeling the problems of youth. Therefore, it is necessary that we, who 
at leasfrain teachers and counselors for elementary and secondary schools, 
degrefso back and feel the pulse of this generation of youth. This should 
_— bive us a clearer perspective of present day pupil problems. 
nd th 
teacheg We who train teachers and guidance personnel can learn much 
nd throm the experiences of “experienced teachers” who have been dealing 
ling s@vith real problems of youth during a regular school year. Frequent 
certaibservations of present problems of youth will give us an opportunity 
1 guidfo put to test our methods, techniques and theories of guidance. As 
ningfu® result, more effective means might be created to help guide our 
‘ teacliAmerican youth to become more productive, creative, and ever self- 
e thos@djusting individuals. 
rstand 
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aching AN APPROACH TO THE IDENTIFICATION OF QUALITY 


OF TEACHING 
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ciolog The topic of identification of the unsuitable teacher candidate is 
givinpne of perennial concern. As defined it is a somewhat delimited aspect 
any @f the broader issue of how may teacher quality be assessed. This 
e guidssue is a popular one as evidenced by the many research publications 
bn the subject. Barr (1948) reviewed 139 research reports. Domas 
in thand Tiedeman (1950) reviewed 1007 investigations, Marsh and Wilder 
nentarg 1954) have identified 392 studies and also in the same year appeared 
yut o further bibliographies (Castetter, Standlee, and Fattu, 1954; 
re beepVatters, 1954). The recent 1950’s have seen intensified effort in this 
acultyflirection as evidnced by Ryans’ work in the Teacher Characteristics 
e pr@tudies and the American Educational Research Association's Com- 
e regqnittee on Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness, among others. 
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The research efforts have employed a host of criteria, a wide 
variety of criterion measures and reveal considerable differences i 
rigor of experimental design. The results to date are hardly com 
mensurate with the attention devoted to the issues. Some of the basic 
reasons for this state of affairs are obvious. The first is that of lack 
of common agreement as to educational goals. As Rabinowitz and 
Travers (1953) have indicated, . . . “For centuries men have argued 
over the desirable goals of education. The dispute is probably a 
eternal one.” A second and related reason lies in the variability and 
often ambiguity contaminating conceptual criteria and their measure 
ment. A third, and also related reason lies in the multiple nature of 
the vocational organism labelled “teacher.” Unfortunately—at least for 
the mission of the evaluators,—the trend in American education hag 
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been toward a broadened and therefore more complex vocational rol@p 


for the teacher. These complex subroles do not necessarily intercor 
relate highly. Criteria ard their measurement may focus upon measureg 
of pupil gain, or upon measurement of teacher characteristics (intelli 
gence, educational level, socio-economics status, personality character 
istics, and the like). Or, the measurement may focus upon teache 
behaviors. Categorizations of teacher behavior are quite commo 
(Medley and Mitzel, 1955), frequently using variations of differen 
social interaction analysis systems. Many reach extreme descriptive 
detail (teacher visits, writes on board, answers questions, praises pupi 


etc.). In any case global judgmental criteria may be concealed in thé, 


process of wide variations among teacher attributes. 


Current research seems to be increasingly concerned with the 
third approach, assessment of teacher behavior and it is to this approac 
that this paper is addressed. 

What does “effective teaching behavior” mean? The phrase con 
tains many ambiguities due to the various roles assumed and expected 
of teachers. For example, with varying degrees of competence and 
with varying degrees of importance “teacher behavior” includes in 
struction in the classroom, advisement of individual students, consulta 
tion with fellow teachers and administrators, committee member, con 
ferrer with parents, extracurricular activities supervisor, PTA partici 
pant, and other roles as well. And in each of the above, the individ 
ual manifests varying degrees of intelligence, cooperativeness, flexi 


bility, social sensitiveity, responsibility and creativeness. Little wondefle 


that many investigations report low correlations with global criteriz 
of “teacher effectiveness” or “success.” Too often explanations of find 
ings allude to criteria as well as predictor problems. It should b¢ 
clearly understood that once some criterion performance is settled 
upon, it has by definition its own validity. Findings of non-significan 
differences or non-confirmation of hypotheses cannot be altered b 
hindsight evaluations suggesting that the criterion itself is invalid. 


This means that refinement of such conceptual criterion as teache 
effectiveness calls for further specification of teacher behaviors. 

To what end of refinement should this be carried? Refinement 

need not necessarily go beyond even the most global level if this i 


done with full knowledge of the complexities and limitations which ar@ch 


inherent in acceptance of such a criterion. A justification for such 
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a wid@an approach might be found in the applied situation where practical 
nces imjudgments must be made regarding employment, retention, or pro- 
ly com@notion of the teacher concerned, in the full context of such a practical 
he basid§ituation. Among the research investigations, Gowan and Gowan 
of lack 1955) and many other investigators have employed variations of this 
yitz andfapproach in identifying “high” and “low” quality teachers or teacher 
' arguedfrainees. This approach is extremely difficult due to the complexity 
ably anjand potential contamination oi the criterion. For these reasons it is 
lity andhhot surprising that correlates or predictors of such a criterion are rarely 
neasuregarge in size. 

ature of On the other hand this refinement can be carried much further 
least fomvith reference to the criterion. It can be carried to as extreme a de- 
tion hasgfree of refinement as still allows confident consensus among knowl- 
mal rol@pdgeable persons that this criterion performance is relevant to the con- 
intercorfeptual criterion of effective teacher behavior. 


neasureg While only a small segment of the total vocational role of “teacher” 
(intellijnay be encompassed in any single investigation through this approach, 
haracter#he view—or bias—of this paper is that an accumulation of such in- 
teachetf estigations, each focused upon a facet of criterion-relevant teacher be- 
commomhavior, will make a significant contribution to the identification of 
differentfeacher quality and competence. It should be recognized that in this 
scriptiv@brocess a judgmental criterion is still employed. However, the ambi- 
es pupliguity of the variable judged has been reduced and thereby the judg- 


d in théhental task should be more simply and more reliably accomplished. 


Let us illustrate the successive refinement and delimitation of the 
vith théfonception of teaching quality through the following steps: Teacher 
pproaciguitability to teacher effectiveness, to teaching behavior, to classroom 

eaching behavior, and then some facet of such classroom behavior. 
ase confor illustrative purposes, let us select explanatory behavior—the quality 
expectedpf the teacher's explanations of concepts and events in the particular 
nce andgubject matter area, which are presented to a class. 
udes inf It is assumed that all knowledgeable judges would agree with 
consultagonfidence that the quality of explanatory behavior on the part of the 
yer, CONfeacher is extremely relevant to the criterion of teacher effectivenss. 
. particign fact, it is interesting to note that three of Ryan’s (1960) teacher 
individehavior dimensions include such behavior. These are the “stereo- 
ss, flexifyped-original,” “disorganized-systematic,” and “inflexible-adaptable” 
» wondelfeacher behavior domains. Similarly, other domains of specific teach- 
| criteriang behavior might engender similar confident concensus. 
of find: The criterion measure would take the form of situation testing— 
ould bg testing form familiar to those acquainted with such work in the 
5 settled Difice of Strategic Service during World War II and reported at 
gnificanfome length in Assessment of Men. The rationale for such testing is 
tered byhat the stimulus conditions of the test; approximate or are identical 
alid. ith the stimulus conditions in the predict and, such that behavior 
; teacheflicited in the situation test should be the behavior elicited under sub- 
riors. equent similar or identical conditions—in this case, the classroom. 
finemen§ To carry the illustration further, how might the assessment of 
if this igexplanatory behavior” be carried out? Take the case of the secondary 
vhich ar@chool social studies teacher trainee. The individual assumes the role 
for sucl#f teacher before a class, the setting is a discussion period where the 
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teacher's role is to clarify issues and questions raised by students. Thg 
questions which the teacher is called upon to explain might be of the 
following kind: 

a. Why was the war between the states called the Civil War? 
b. What does “balance of powers” mean in the federal government 
c. What does “nationalism” mean? 

d. Why did the League of Nations fail? 


Several points should be added concerning this approach: 

1. The questions are, of course, adaptable to any subject matte 
and while these are dsigned to tap explanatory behavior on the spo 
the format is equally adaptable to ‘prepared’ explanations. For the 
latter type, the subject is given the task of preparing explanatory ma 
terial on certain questions and given a certain period to do so. Thi 
approximates organized preparation as distinct from the more immedi 
ate response type of explanations. 

2. While this stimulus content is essentially cognitive in natur¢ 
it can be varied by the context, or by the implied but unstated co 
text (the “music behind the words”), to present emotionally tone¢ 
stimuli within the same model of explanatory behavior. It should 
added, however, that the empirical findings Ml using quite cognitive 
material may reveal relatively poorer performance from those indi 
viduals who, on some other bases, are judged to manifest persona 
social adjustment problems. Singer (1954) has provided some evi 
dence in support of this position, but chooses to interpret it as e 
couraging more use of “social competence” predictors in understanding 
teacher behavior. The opposite position is presented here—namel 
such personal-social characteristics are secondary, regardless of thei 
enlightening contributions to theory and social behavior generall 

3. The rationale in this presentation of a particular assessme 
methodology oriented to a particular criterion, has been largely i 
the context of evaluation of the teacher or teacher trainee’s behavio 
The material also has considerable potential for instruction of trainee 
For such a purpose the test behavior is tape recorded, observed, filmed 
or televised. The responses of a number of trainees to the same stim 
ulus material are played back and critiqued. The side-by-side presents 
tion of the variety in manner and content which others use to explai 
the same phenomena, is a forceful educational experience as is th 
standardization of the stimulus material to which the trainees respond 


Dom 


Summary 

This paper has focused primary attention upon the criterion pro 
blem in evaluation of teaching behavior. The point is made that th 
criterion accepted with confidence by experts is by definition, valid 
One criterion used to illustrate is that of judged quality of explana 
tory behavior. The situation test model is » le as offering 
realistic approach to assessing the quality of teacher’s explanationgo, 
Beyond evaluation purposes, the use of the situation test approac 

for instructional purposes was also described. 
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CREATIVITY: IDENTIFICATION AND PROMOTION IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


E. Paut TorrRANCE 


Bureau of Educational Research 
University of Minnesota 


eg prepared for presentation at annual meetings of American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colorado, March 
29, 1961.) 


I wish I felt free to devote all of my time to the problems of the 
etooling which is required in order to identify and promote creativity 
m teacher education programs. Although I would like to bypass a dis- 
ussion of the reasons why we should be concerned about this problem 
nd the evidence which shows that something can be done, history 
nd personal experience tell me that this would be unwise. As a com- 
promise, I shall treat these issues as parsimoniously as possible. 


The Need and the Possibility 


There have been some breakthrough in the past three years which 
ake clearer the need for identifying and promoting creativity in teach- 
r education programs and make it feos 5. to make progress in doing 
», Let us comfort ourselves with some of the facts which have 
merged. 

1. Although we have long known that it is natural for man to learn 
reatively, we have almost always insisted that he learn by authority. 
e now know that many things can be learned creatively by question- 
g, experimenting, exploring, and testing ideas more effectively than 
y authority (Torrance, 1960 ab). 
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2. We now know that children can be taught in such a way the 
their creative thinking abilities can be used in acquiring even the tra 
ditional educational skills (Torrance, 1961), that these abilities a 
quite different from those measured by our traditional intelligen 
tests (IQ Tests), that these abilities are important in mental or p 
sonality health (Hebeisen, 1960), that they are important in vocationa 
success even in such common-place occupations as department stor 
selling (Wallace, 1960), and that they are important in coping wit 
life’s daily stresses. 


3. In spite of the importance of these abilities, teachers in genera 
are not doing very much about developing them. This lack of co 
cern is dramatically reflected in statements of the objectives of teache 
at all levels of education, in the kinds of activities and assignment@hi 
teachers initiate, in the kinds of tests and other evaluative procedure 
of schools, in the ways schools identify talent at all levels of educatio 
from kindergarten through graduate school (Torrance, 1960c). 


4. It has been demonstrated (Torrance, 1960a) that the educaf® 
tional concept of over and under-achievement as guard from results ¢ 
intelligence or scholastic aptitude tests is almost completely meaning%™ ¥ 
less. In most schools, highly creative children tend to learn as mu 
as children with high 1Q’s, if we standardize tests rather than teache 
grades as our criterion. 


5. We also know that at all levels of education we do many thing 
to “throw off course” the thinking processes. In general, howeve 
these abilities tend to grow from kindergarten through third gradff, 
(Torrance, 1960d), show a marked decrement between the third an 
fourth grades with recovery in the fifth and sixth grades, drop again bé¢ 
tween the sixth and seventh, experience a period of growth from abo 
the eighth to the eleventh grade at which time there appears to 
another period of decline. Some children apparently sacrifice the 
creativity at about the fourth-grade level and never regain it. 


These facts, together with the unprecedented needs of our societg, 
today for creative talent, call for some truly revolutionary changes 
educational objectives and the retooling which must accompany sud 
a change in objectives. What is called for is a far cry from the modg 
of the quiz-program champion of a few years ago. Instead of trying ¢ 
cram a lot of facts into the minds of children and make them scientif 
encyclopedias, we need to ask what kind of children they are becom 
ing? Are they becoming more responsible? Are they learning to gi 
thoughtful explanations of the things they do and see? Do they bé 
lieve their own ideas to be of value? Can they share ideas and opinio 
with others? Do they relate similar experiences to each other in ordé 
to draw conclusions? Do they do some thinking for themselves? 

The accomplishment of such changed objectives obviously requiré 
creative, adventurous-spirited teachers. Unless we have such teache 
children who dare to imagine, question, and create will continue to b 
estranged from their teachers. Teachers will continue to “throw 
course” the quick, automatic thought processes of their pupils. Ch 
dren will not be stimulated to think and will continue to be robbed ¢ 
the most important reward for learning—namely, thinking. Creati 
talent will not be developed and rewarded. 
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vay tha Results of Exploratory Studies 

the tra I regret that I cannot at this time report the results of any large- 
ities ar§cale studies in teacher education programs. The results of seven ex- 
elligenctloratory studies at the University of Minnesota, however. take us far 
or pemnough to make us feel certain that such studies will be worthwhile. 
ocationagf'wo of these studies (Palm, 1959; Bentley, 1960; Torrance, 1960a) 
ent storgndicate that tests of the creative thinking ability would make valuable 
ing wit@dditions to present scholastic aptitude tests. Bentley (1960) found 

hat a creative thinking test predicted success in a large class in educa- 
1 generagional sychology as well as the Miller Analogies Test. Performance 
of conn Miller Analogies tended to be more closely related to performance 
teachemn tests of recognition and memory while performance on the creative 
ignment inking tasks tended to be more closely related to tests of ability to 
ocedur@gpply creatively scientific knowledge to problems, ability to make and 
ducatiogupport decisions, success in developing a new idea, and self-initiated 
¥ parning. When we compared the performance of the upper 20 per 
ent on the Miller Analogies (but not in the upper 20 per cent on 

results qgreative thinking) with the upper 20 per cent on creative thinking) but 
meaningot upper 20 per cent on Miller Analogies), we found no statistically 
as mucggnificant differences in achievement. There was a slight tendency 
teacherg! the high Miller Analogies students to do better than the other 
oup on the recognitive and memory items but more poorly on crea- 
ve applications, decision-making, the development of original ideas, 
nd self-initiated learning. Using a similar design, Palm (1959) 
died the achievement of 70 counselor trainees and found no dif- 
prence in achievement during a summer guidance institute as measured 
y pre- and post-test gains. In fact, the slight difference in mean gain 
as in favor of the high creatives. 

Perhaps the most striking finding in these studies is that we have 
group of educators in this highly creative group who achieve such 
bw scores on the Miller Analogies that we would tend to discourage 
eir doing graduate work. Yet they actually achieve as well as their 
s creative peers who are high on the Miller Analogies. In both 
dies, the correlation between the two scores was insignificant and 
any SUGhe overlap quite small—about 25 per cent. (It should be made clear 
he mod@hat this overlapping group high on both measures has been excluded 
trying fom these comparisons. 

scientifl From studies underway by Ethel Hansen and Wanda Blockhus 
e becom teachers in business education, we should soon have some valuable 
18 tO £!IVAformation about the classroom behavior of highly creative and non- 
they b@eative teachers and about the achievement of their pupils. Miss 
1 opinio ansen and Mrs. Blockhus administered a battery of creative thinking 
r Mm Ore'@sts to the general business teachers in the Twin Cities area (N29). 
ves? ey then obtained the cooperation of the six most and the six least 
y requir@eative as determined by this battery of tests. Miss Hansen has made 
| teacherStensive observational studies of these twelve teachers and Mrs. 
nue to Dilockhus has administered to their classes a battery of pre- and _ post- 
throw O@sts: a standardized achievement test of knowledge and understand- 
ils. Chifbgs, a test of creative thinking ability, and a test of creative applica- 
robbed @ns of business principles. 

Creatiyf The differences in the classroom behavior of the two groups of 
achers were so dramatic that these investigators were able to place 
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all of these teachers in their proper category (high or low) withouw 
difficulty. (They were not given this information until after the co 

pletion of their data collection.) They have not yet analyzed thei 
data but there are rather clear impressions that these two groups 
teachers differ in important ways in their classroom behavior an¢ 
that the pupils of the more creative teachers show greater growth tha 
the pupils of their less creative colleagues. 


Supporting evidence is already available from two other studies 
In one study, we administered a test of creative motivation to eleme 
tary teachers and studied the growth of their pupils in creative writing 
The sample of teachers was divided at the median. The pupils of th 
teachers with the higher creative motivation showed significant growt 
over a three-month period, whereas, the pupils of the other teache 
showed almost no growth. The high group also reported trying out 
larger number of creative activities in the language arts area. (I shoul@, 
add, however, that when we divided teachers on the basis of numbe 
of creative activities reported we did not obtain significant difference 
in growth in creative writing of pupils.) Be « 

We also have been studying the thinking abilities demonstrated b 
the most and least effective teachers in the experimental mathematic 
programs in Minnesota high schools. Teacher effectiveness was detem. 
mined by the regression coefficients of post-test achievement score 
of pupils on pre-test achievement and aptitude scores. The thinkin 
characteristics of teachers was based on analyses of daily logs sub 
mitted by participating teachers. As you might expect, the most effed 
tive teachers report far more thinking activities of all kinds for the 
selves and for their pupils. There are also striking differences in th 
evaluative thinking of these two groups of teachers. The more effec 
tive teachers do far more of the trouble-shooting or hypothesis-makin, 
kind of evaluation than their less effective colleagues. 

We have now developed and are using a set of reporting fo 
which we hope will serve as tests of the creative thinking abilities ; 
mathematics teachers. The criterion data will not be available until t 
end of the current school year, however. 

Mrs. Patricia Goralski is now testing the effectiveness of a set Qhoc¢ 
procedures for supervising student teachers in effecting creative growtl§,,, 
Some of the criterion data will not be available until the end of thio 
spring quarter. The data concerning growth in creative thinking duifjg5; 
ing the fall quarter, however, were quite encouraging. oy 

Even without these studies, there is quite an accumulation of e hes | 
dence from research in industry and education that the effects of train 
ing in creative thinking transfers to other activities requiring creati 
thinking (Maltzman, 1960; Meadow and Parnes, 1959; Nicholson, 195§ 
Parnes and Meadow, 1960; Torrance, 1959b; True, 1956). Faced, ther 
with rather strong evidence that it is important and possible to identi 
and promote creative thinking, how do we do it in teacher traini 
programs? What retooling is required? oy 

As I see it, retooling is required in at least the following six ares ce 

1. Development and use of instruments and procedures to suppl “tase 

ment present devices for selecting and guiding students. a 

2. Changing the objectives of courses to include the developmer A 

of skills in creative thinking about course content. po 
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3. Curricular changes which will permit students to learn creative- 
ly many of the things now taught by authority and give ex- 
perience in applying creatively scientific information. 

. Development of methods and materials which will stimulate 
students to learn creatively and will foster creative growth. 

. Development of instruments for assessing achievement in courses 
which involve creative thinking. 

. Development of teacher-pupil relationships and principles for 
rewarding creative thinking (other than through tests). 


1. Instruments for Use in Selection and Guidance 


As Getzels (1960) pointed out so effectively at the annual meet- 
g of the American Educational Research Association in 1960, the 
sual criteria of tests, recommendations and rank in class for college 
dmission are all biased in favor of the student with “convergent” in- 
ellectual ability and social interests. From his study of the tests used 

aids in the selection of students, Getzels showed that most of the 
ems required only recognitive types of thinking. His plea was for 


he development of admissions procedures which would identify super- 
or divergent students as well as superior convergent students. 


To accomplish the retooling necessary to do the job, I see several 
inds of instruments as being useful. These include: 


1. Easily administered and scored tests of the creative thinking 
abilities. 

2. Personality and life experience inventories which would reflect 
creative motivations and motivations which are obstacles to 
creative growth. 

3. Behavior check lists which would reflect creative interests. 

Although we do not now ..ave available the “perfect” set of in- 

fruments, I think we have plenty of such instruments that are good 
nough to start with. The various measures of the creative thinking 
bilities developed by Guilford and his associates (1951), Barron and 
is associates (1958), and some of the batteries we have dveloped at 
innesota) Torrance, Yamamoto et al., 1960) are examples of some of 
ese. Holland and others of the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
on have been using modifications of some of these instruments. The 
ork of MacKinnon and his associates at the University of California 
1959) on such standardized instruments as the Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
ey Study of Values and new instruments, McConnell and his associ- 
tes with new and modified personality scales, and our work at Minne- 
pta on the Personal-Social Motivation Inventory, Life Experience In- 
entory, Creative Personality Check list, and the like has now progressed 
br enough to be useful. 

Perhaps even more important than instruments for use in selection 


and guidance is the redefinition of many of the behaviors which we 


bserve. I recall quite vividly some remarks made by a third grade 
pacher following the administration of one of our first batteries of 
eative thinking tests and a series of peer nomination interviews. She 
pressed the opinion that regardless of whether or not we learned 
ything from our research, it had already benefitted the school. She 
hid, “We look at everything differently now, especially the behavior. 
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We now see children as creating ideas for being naughty rather th 
as being naughty.” You would be surprised what differences this re 
definition would make in the process of educating teachers. 

One Industrial Arts instructor identified as highly creative a ba 
he caught cheating on an examination. The boy showed such ingenui 
and cleverness in his cheating that the instructor recognized that 
was dealing with a boy possessed of unusual creative potential. H 
also recognized that the tasks he had been giving this boy were u 
challenging, routine, and required little more than reproduction. In 
stead of punishing the boy Ter cheating, the instructor started giving 
him difficult and challenging assignments, requiring creative thinking 
The boy worked as he had never worked before and easily out§ 
stripped all of the rest of the class in achievement. Even knowing th 
outcome of this account, some condemn this instructor for not punis 
ing the boy for cheating and I do not want to engage here in a dig 
cussion of morality. What I want to say is that students manifes 
their creativity in devious ways, if we will open our eyes to it. 


2. Changing Objectives 

In statements of objectives by teachers of the courses, units, an 
specific lessons which they teach, one has to search perseveringly fo, 
evidence of any concern about developing any of the thinking abilitie 
(Torrance, 1960c). I believe that it is important in teacher educatiog, 
programs to establish objectives which would encourage the full ments 
functioning of teachers. I offer the following statement of objective 
from the syllabus of my course in Personality Development and Ment 
Hygiene as an example of how such a set of objectives might sound 

1. Familiarization with and understanding of the scientific informe 
tion and major theoretical concepts in the field of personality develop 
ment and mental hygiene. 

2. Acquisition of knowledge (able to recall or remember) at lez 
two conceptualizations of stages of personality development and a gen 
eralized framework for organizing and using knowledge in this field 

3. Skill in applying the concepts and knowledge acquired in t 
correct solution of professional problems. 

4. Skill in thinking imaginatively and intuitively about proble 
of personality development and mental hygiene. 

5. Skill in evaluating research in the field and new ideas and 
making and supporting decisions concerning problems of personalit 
development and mental hygiene. 

To be meaningful, such objectives must of course be supporte 
by the kinds of assignments, exercises, evaluation procedures, and 
like which will contribute to their achievement. 


3. Curriculum Changes 
As I see it, curricular changes might take at least three differen 
directions. Perhaps the easiest and most effective to accomplish wou 
be to inject into present courses in education assignments, exercis¢ 
and projects which will stimulate students to leap the barriers from 
learning to thinking. This can be done in a variety of ways. As a te 
project, I require my students to develop some original idea. They a 
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ked to state their idea, describe how it occurred to them, develop a 


psychological rationale for the idea, state how the idea could be tested, 


nd think out the consequences of the idea, if found valid. 


They read research articles both critically and creatively. In the 
eports of the articles read creatively, they are asked to include the 
pllowing: 

1. A brief statement of the new possibilities suggested by the 
atement of the problem, possible consequences stemming from its 
olution, other assumptions and theoretical formulations which might 
ave been brought to bear on the problem, and the like. 


2. A listing of other possible hypotheses related to the problem, 
acts which might have owen used in sharpening or modifying the 
ypotheses, and the like. 

3. A description of improvements which might have been made 

the procedures for collecting and analyzing the data, selection of 
amples, methods and instruments of data collection, techniques of 
malysis, reporting of findings, and the like. 

4. A description of other possible conclusions, interpretations of 
e findings, implications, analogies to situations with which they are 
pmiliar, and the like. 

5. An appraisal of the possibilities stemming from the findings 
md the extent to which the research reported represents a step forward 
knowledge concerning personality development and mental hygiene. 

At appropriate points, they are given a series of problems which re- 
uire creative and evaluative thinking. Some of these are given during 
ass sessions; others are given as “take-home” problems. The follow- 
hg are samples of some of the briefer problems. 

1. Using our knowledge of the creative problem-solving process 
id concepts of coping with stress, what characteristically “goes wrong” 
ith the thinking of psychopathic deviates (delinquents)? (Develop 
theory.) If your theory could be verified, how should the treat- 
nent of delinquents be changed? 

2. Make up five questions and answers about yourself which you 
hink you would be most likely to remember at any time in the future 
d under any condition of stress. What makes you think you would 
e able to remember these answers? Now, think up a principle, rule 
genralization about the process of remembering and forgetting on 
he basis of the foregoing thinking. 

3. Until relatively recently it was widely believed, even among 
bme eminent scholars of human behavior, that all creative geniuses 
e mentally ill or “crazy.” List as many guesses as you can to explain 
hy this concept arose and persisted so long. Now draw up a list of 
ssible educational practices which might prevent future generations 
om being shackled by this misconcept? 

A second direction for curricular change would be the addition of 
urses in the psychology of thinking. Such courses are already appear- 
g here and there in engineering, jounralism, business administration, 
d psychology. Thus far, the only ones that | know about in educa- 
n bike the form of summer workshops. Sidney Parnes, an educa- 
mal psychologist with the Creative Education Foundation at the 
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University of Buffalo, offers a course in creative problem-solving. 
do not believe that this is offered as a part of a teacher education prée 
gram, however. We will continue to need courses in the psycholog 
of learning, but I believe we also need courses in the psychology ¢ 
thinking. I would suggest the following recent books as possible te: 
for such course: 


1. Education for Effective Thinking by Burton, Kimball 
and Wing (1960) 

2. The Psychology of Thought and Judgment by D. M. Johnsc 
(1955 ) 


3. Children’s Thinking by Russell (1956) 
4. Reflective Thinking by Hullfish and Smith (1961) 


There are a number of others now in the process of being pul, 
lished which will bear more directly upon the psychology of creatiyg, 
thinking. 

A third direction would be through the reconceptualization 
present courses. Again, let me cite my own course in personality d 
velopment and mental hygiene as an example of what might be do 
It seems quite obvious that the mentally healthy personality or 
fully functioning person should be fully functioning mentally. Goin 
from this simple assumption, I have recently reconceptualized a maj 
portion of this course. After offering a theoretical formulation cog 
cerning the general processes by which personality develops, “go 
wrong, or breaks down, we take a deeper look at what is really mea 
by full mental functioning. We examine one by one the cogniti 
memory, convergent thinking, divergent thinking, and evaluative abiff, 
ties as defind by Guilford (1959) and their role in personality develo 
ment and mental health. Following each one, we examine researg@ 
and theory concerning the conditions which free these abilities | 
develop function. 


4. Methods and Materials 

Changing objectives and curricula must be accompanied by changg 

on methods and materials. I have already mentioned my own 

of self-initiated learning experiences, original projects, exercises 

creative thinking and decision making, the critical and creative reaffi 

ing of research articles, and the like. We need to know much mo 
than we do about all of these and other methods. 


Another promising development is from the reading field (Guff 
ford, 1960; Lorge, 1960; Stauffer, 1960). Reading is conceptualiz@* 
as a thinking process. In my own classes, I have experimented wig" 
the assignment of memory, evaluative, and creative sets in readiq 1 
course assignments (Torrance and Harmon, 1960). Although studemp thi 
are unable to hold these sets throughout the reading of an assignmeq “ 
even after three days of practice, the assignment of these sets makeshhip, 
difference in the kinds ps things students achieve. The “creative appfons, 
cations” set in three replications resulted in better performance @here 
tasks requiring creative applications of the text material read. 
“evaluative” set resulted in better decision making and supporting 
decisions and, in two out of three cases, better recognition as measur 
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y multiple-choice items. The memory set in two out of three cases 
pnded to result in better recall of information read as measured by 
ompletion items. These findings suggest many possibilities for ac- 
omplishing different types of = hen through the encouragement 

ible tex@f different kinds of reading sets. Perhaps what is needed is the 
pcognition that all reading does not need to be done with a memory 
pt, that all drill does not have to be carried out with a memory set, 
nd the like. 


5. Measurement of Achievement 


Research has shown repeatedly that students tend to learn and 
evelop along whatever lines they find rewarding. School grades and 
easures of achievement are important to students and they will tend 

‘ ® achieve whatever is necessary to obtain these grade. They take 
ng PUlhany of their clues concerning what is important from the tests which 
 creatifbachers administer. Thus, if teachers change their objectives and ex- 
ect students to achieve them it will be necessary for them to develop 
zation @valuation procedures which will assess the achievement of these 
nality d@hanged objectives. 
be do It is now common knowledge that most of the examinations now 
ty or tiised in evaluating achievement, in determining grades, awarding 
y. Goit&cholarships, and determining college admission, rely most heavily 
1 a maj@pon the cognitive abilities and assess objectives in this area. Memory 
ition COfnd convergent thinking also receive considerable attention. The gen- 
S, £0Gral practice seems to be to judge students on only what they know, the 
y mea#hilosophy of the quiz program. If we are to judge them, in addition, 
cognitivg what they can generate from what they know; new types of tests 
tive abillave to be 


develog some measurement specialists insist that all educational objectives 
Poor) an be measured satisfactorily by objective-type-machine-scorable tests. 
mites ‘Many have grave doubts concerning the possibility of assessing creative 
d evaluative thinking objectives in this way. The following are 
omments by some leading educators regarding this issue: 
y changg The following comes from Lou LaBrant, past president of the 
own u@ational Council of Teachers of English: 


ercises “.. . Mechanical tests (true-false, multiple-choice with only one 
tive reagight’ choice) with machine-scored ratings control entrance to many 
uch mogf our most highly respected institutions. We may live in a machine 
ye, but machines will not invent the imperative human relations, the 
ld (Gugecessary weighing of values, the concessions, or the daring proposals 
eptualizs ve shall need; neither will machine-scored tests discover inventory and 
nted wignovators (LaBrant, 1959). 
n readif’ The next statement comes from E. S. Morgan of Yale University 
h studemp this address to Yale freshmen: 
ssignmem “The accumulation of information is a necessary part of scholar- 
s makesfhip, and unfortunately the part most likely to be tested on examina- 
tive app§ons, especially those wretched ones called ‘objective examinations’ 
mance @here the truth is always supposed to lie in answer space A, B, C, D, 
ead, E, but never apparently in X, Y, or Z. But the curiosity we expect 
porting # you cannot be satisfied by passing examinations or by memorizing 
measur@ther people’s questions” (Morgan, 1959, p. 14). 
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Ruth Strang has the following to say about examinations that calbility 
for creative thinking: elatic 

“It is reasonable to expect that creativity would be encouraged 
examinations in every subject that call for creative responses rath@purne 
than for mere feats of memory and reproduction of facts . . . Howevegermi 
no objective-type can take full account of individual differences igather 
creativity. All such measures must be supplemented by what P. ip rel 
Vernon has called the creative type of test” (Strang, 1959, pp. 28-38 

This does not mean that responses to creative-response type tes 
cannot be scored objectively. Using criteria of fluency, flexibility 
originality, penetration, sensitivity to defects, and the like, we ha 
developed guides for scoring numerous such tests with a high degre 
of interscorer reliability. In evaluating original ideas submitted 
students, the following criteria adapted from U. S. Patent Office Crite 
of inventive level (McPherson, 1956) have worked fairly satisfactoril 

1. How much creative strength or qualified intellectual activit 

was involved in solving the problem? 


2. How useful would the ideas be, if executed or found tenable 


3. Does the idea represent a step forward or advance over preser 
knowledge, theory, or practice? 
4. How much originality was used in overcoming a special di 
ficulty? 
. How surprising or remarkable is the solution suggested? artici 
. How adequate is the statement of the idea and proposed plam T, 
for its development? ache 
6. Teacher-Pupil Relationships and Other Rewards na a 
Thinking processes are automatic, swift and spontaneous when ndgliev: 
disturbed by other influences. The trouble is that our relationshipfienti 
and the structure of the educational situation interfere with this natu Tl 
process. How can teachers avoid jamming the brakes of the student 
thinking apparatus, thus driving it “off course?” Psychologists and p 
chiatrists (Kubie, 1958) have provided us with some extremely use 
insights. Many puzzling paradoxes and dilemmas remain, howeve 
In mulling over these paradoxes and dilemmas, it has seemed to 
that much of the answer lies in the relationship of the teacher a 
pupil. I would like to call the kind of relationship I have in mi 
the “creative teacher-pupil relationship.” 
Most current conceptualizations of the teacher-pupil relationship 
are reactive ones in which the teacher responds to the stimulations 4 
a particular child and the child responds to the stimulations of 
particular teacher. Emphasis is on the correctness of stimulus and/o 
response. The creative teacher-pupil relationship is not a stimulug,., | 
response one. It involves a living relationship, a co-experiencing. ally 
Current research shows that there is usually considerable estrang@e an 
ment between highly creative youngsters and their teachers (Getzeljt) ¢ 
and Jackson, 1958; Torrance, 1959a). Teachers do not relate wéhke 
with youngsters who are most outstanding as thinkers. This mak@ppg , 
us wonder even more about the effect of the teacher-pupil relationshigpters 
in throwing “off course” the thinking of those who show rather po@ nee 
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that caffbility to think, particularly some of those achieving high IQ’s. The 
elationship I visualize will prevent many of the present difficulties 
ecause it requires a willingness on the teacher’s part to embark on a 
purney over untraveled pathways. The teacher must be willing to 
ermit one thing to lead to another, ready to break out of the mold— 
snces igather than to look upon children in traditional ways and thus fail 
4t P. Hp relate to them as real persons. This is a contrast to the comfort 
- 98-38ignd safety of the previously tested process and well-traveled pathway. 
‘pe tes Errors or mistakes in the creative relationship are irrelevant 
@Moustakas, 1959). It is a matter of being, rather than one of acting 
md being acted upon. You have probably been puzzled by the success 
some rare teacher who has seemed to violate almost every rule of 
od pedagogy. My guess is that these teachers maintain the creative 
lationship. Their errors, or what seem to be errors, don’t matter. 
actoril How does the creative teacher-pupil relationship come about? 
activithat can the teacher do to establish such a relationship? It happens 
h much the same way that creative thought takes place. No matter 
tenablgow much you strain to think of a new nor how fervently you may 
rant to think of one, you may fail altogether through conscious effort. 
en it seems to “just happen.” It occurs through the preconscious 
rocesses (Kubie, 1958). It is what happens when the inventor or 
ientific discoverer thinks of his big idea in church, in the bath tub, 
in bed. It requires an openness to experience, a willingness to 
articipate in the relationship once it happens. 

To understand more fully and concretely the nature of the creative 
acher-pupil relationship, we have been collecting from teachers des- 
iptions of actual incidents which describes their efforts to establish 
ich relationships. These data are rich, exciting, and provocative. We 
vhen ndelieve that they are providing us with clues for studying the problem 
tionshipfientifically. 

s natu These data have been related to five principles which we have 
student} mulated for rewarding creative thinking in other ways than through 
and ps¥ades, These may be summarized as follows: 


ise 1. Be respectful of unusual questions. 

.d to mj 2- Be respectful of unusual ideas. 

cher a 3. Help children see the importance of their ideas. 

in ming 4. Provide practice or experimentation without evaluation. 
5. Tie in evaluations with causes and consequences. 


presel 


itionshif 6. Encourage and value self-initiated learning. 

lations ¢ 

ons of Other Needs 

. and / 4 The retooling which has been suggested in the foregoing sections 
stimul ust be accompanied by retooling in all areas of education to be 
eng. ally effective. Attention must be given to the discovery of administra- 


estrang@e and supervisory procedures which will support these efforts. Along 
(Getze§ith this is the need for developing concepts and skills which will 
late Wéiake possible creative teamwork. Public opinion must be carried 
‘is mak ng and communities through playground activities, youth recreation 
lationshi#nters, and the like need to make their contributions. Some retooling 
ther po@ needed in the field of religious education. Communities need to 
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find better ways of rewarding creative effort, including the creati 
efforts of teachers. Breakthroughs in any one area, however, make 
possible breakthroughs and developments in all others. 
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